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Compaq purchases 
Wang Laboratories 
facility in Scotland 

There are many ways to ex¬ 
pand operations, and Compaq 
Scotland is demonstrating two 
of them — the purchase of addi¬ 
tional existing facilities announced 
Sept. 14 as well as the major con¬ 
struction program at its Erskine 
site announced in May. 

To support its growing interna¬ 
tional service and repair operations, 
Compaq purchased the former Wang 
Laboratories manufacturing facility 
in Stirling near its existing Erskine 
manufacturing plant. When the Stir¬ 
ling complex opens at the end of the 
year, it will create 125 jobs involving 
a variety of skills. It will serve as a 
base for the company’s European 
service, spares and repair operations. 

The acquisition of the Wang 
facility comes approximately three 
months after the $37.5 million 
expansion of the Erskine manu¬ 
facturing and office complex was 
announced. Expansion is proceed¬ 
ing on schedule, and will bring total 
plant and office space in Erskine 
to 490,000 square feet when com¬ 
pleted in mid-1990. 

Together, the Stirling and Erskine 
facilities will bring Compaq Scot¬ 
land to 625,000 square feet of space. 

“The acquisition of the Stirling 
plant operations offers us a ready- 
built and operational facility with 
generous room for expansion’’says 
Eckhard Pfeiffer, President, Europe 
and International Division. “As de¬ 
mand for our products continues to 
increase throughout the interna¬ 
tional arena, this facility offers us a 
quick ramp-up to better meet our 
subsidiary, dealer and customer 
needs.” 


The Marshall Tract, the property Compaq recently purchased across the street from 
the main campus in Houston, offers many beautiful sights. See photos, page 8. 

' 


Q. How do you fmtl out if a prod¬ 
uct is of high quality•? 

A. You ask a customer. 

It sounds simple, but it’s one of the 
most commonly overlooked precepts in 
business today. The only meaningful 
measure of a product’s quality is in the 
compliments and complaints of its 
customers. 

“The customer defines quality,” ex¬ 
plains Murray Francois, Senior Vice Pres¬ 
ident of Corporate Quality and Materials. 
“If the customer doesn’t perceive the 
product xs high-quality, then it isn’t.” 

The customer’s definition of quality 
may not be the same as the engineer’s, 
the designer’s or the manufacturer’s. But 
quality is what the customer says it is. 


And if the customer doesn’t see the right 
kind of quality, he won’t buy the product. 
It’s that simple. 

Satisfying customer needs isn’t easy. 
Doing it consistently means identifying 
one’s customers, understanding what 
they require and then delivering what 
they need. It’s a lesson that many com¬ 
panies ignore, but it’s one that’s crucial 
to Compaq success. 

Demand for quality grows 

■'’today, we know that our customers 
have a higher level of expectation for 
quality than ever before,” notes Francois. 
“As companies achieve new levels in reli¬ 
ability, performance, service and pricing, 
Continued on page 3 


Company’s donation aids library campaign 


from left. Marc Shapiro, Joe Nahil and David M. Ilenington, library Director. The money bags represent the funds already raised. 


Compaq recently donated 
$388,000 worth of COMPAQ DESKPRO 
computers to the Houston Public Library, 
aiding in the campaign to raise $8.1 
million to benefit the 33-branch library 
system. 

Houston Mayor Kathryn Whitmire 
was on hand for announcement festi¬ 
vities held at the Central Library in 
downtown Houston. 

Joe Nahil, Director of Corporate 
Relations, said during the August cere¬ 
mony about the donation of the 160 
computers, “We are honored to be a part 


of such a fine organization in our com¬ 
munity, and we have great hopes that this 
donation will enhance our city’s library 
system’s effort in providing better serv¬ 
ices to Houstonians.” 

Texas Commerce Bank-1 louston 
Chairman Marc Shapiro, chairman of the 
Enhancement Campaign for the Houston 
Public Library, said the company’s dona¬ 
tion was “the largest corporate gift in 
the library’s history.” 

The donation of these computers 
will make the planned on-line catalogue 
system possible. 


Mayor Kathryn Whitmire 
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Computer-Aided Engineering classes taught by new group 


If a personal computer designed by 
a personal computer sounds a bit like 
something for the year 2001, please re¬ 
check your calendar. It’s happening to¬ 
day at Compaq. 

Although engineers and systems peo¬ 
ple actually design computers, Compaq 
engineers are using their computers in 
highly sophisticated applications running 
on their 386-based workstations. This 
software — called tools in the 
Computer-Aided Engineering (CAE) 
world — allows modeling of everything 
from ASICs (application-specific inte¬ 
grated circuits) to the plastic covers of 
Compaq systems. These CAE tools could 
be thought of as comparable to word 
processing for writing. They’re simply 
tools to help get a job done. 

Even more important, these designs 
can be tested and modified as software 
models before they are reproduced ns a 
prototype unit. 

This capability reduces significantly 
the time-to-market cycle for products. It 
also makes possible technological ad¬ 
vances for which Compaq is famous. One 
example is the transformation of the 16- 
bit VGA board into the VGC (Video 
Graphics Controller) ASIC, which in sim¬ 
pler terms means it is now a chip — not 
a board. This saves expansion slots for 
other uses. The COMPAQ SLT/286 incor¬ 
porates this new technology, making VGA 
graphics possible on a laptop. 

To instruct more people how to 
work in this area, Compaq has formed a 


group to teach CAE. Part of the compa¬ 
ny’s entire CAE group, the teaching 
group is chartered to teach engineers to 
use CAE tools. Instruction takes place in 
Houston. 


The course “Introduction to CAE” 
presents the basics of UNIX, X Windows 
and the Valid Logic Systems application 
used for schematic capture and packag¬ 
ing. Several courses leverage off this 


basic class and are geared toward 
preparing designs for production by 
specific vendors. 

Verilog is another application being 
Continued on page 5 



Asian dealer forum 

Compaq Computer Asia recently held its 1989 dealer forum in Singapore. Nine Far Eastern countries ivere represented and 24 dealers 
attended. P.T. Elang Mahkota Komputer ; an Indonesian Authorized Dealer teas presented the 1988 dealer award for most outstanding 
sales achievement by Kevin Ellington , Senior Vice President. Besides offering various company updates , the forum allowed new 
Authorized Dealers to get acquainted with Compaq Asia 's new Sales , Marketing , Operations and Technical staff. 


Letters proclaim products’ dependability, ruggedness 


It’s always nice to hear how im¬ 
pressive COMPAQ products are, and 
when someone takes the time to write a 
letter praising our products, it really 
gives us a lift. We all deserve a pat on the 
back now and then. 

The following two letters were re¬ 
cently received by the Customer Relations 
Department at the corporate office in 
Houston from two end-users. 

Dear Compaq: 

A recent experience with one of your 
computer models has made me a firm 
believer in your product. It was quite a 
test of the dependability and ruggedness 
of your line. 

After months of pestering our re¬ 
gional office for funds to purchase a 
system, we were turned down. As a 
consolation they informed us of a “used 
portable” they could loan us. I was ex¬ 
cited to find out that it was a COMPAQ. 

All my computer friends rate your line at 
the top. 

When it finally arrived at our office, I 
was horrified to see a badly mangled box 
sitting in my supervisor’s office. Opening 
the top I was further shocked to find the 
COMPAQ PLUS in a state of disassembly. 
The keyboard/bottom was not attached, 
but stuffed alongside the case. The top 
cover was loose. The two halves of the 
right side case were popped out to the 
point where the sliding door over the 
ports would not budge. 

1 picked the keyboard up and no¬ 
ticed the “1/!” key missing. Some kind 
of foreign material coated several of the 


keys. I suspected coffee or soda. When 
I picked the unit up, I heard rattling 
sounds inside. I wondered what kind of 
shape the hard drive would be in. Check¬ 
ing the box, I found the missing key 
along with the spring in one corner. It 
was not hard to find, for the shipping 
box contained nothing else. No attempt 
had been made to pad or protect the unit 
— it had just been tossed in an over¬ 
sized box and sealed with strapping tape. 

We decided to see if the computer 
would boot up. 

Imagine our surprise when the unit 
powered up and ran without a single 
problem! Everything worked. This may 
not be unusual to you, but to those of us 
in the office with computer experience, it 
was just short of amazing. The 10-MB 
hard drive was 80% full of various pro¬ 
grams either forgotten or written off. I 
quickly did a < chkdsk > on drive C and 
it reported no bad sectors. Another mi¬ 
nor miracle. Being the “fix-it” guy here, 

I began a closer examination. The more I 
found, the more impressed I became. 

From my inspection I can only con¬ 
clude that the unit fell from a considera¬ 
ble height. I became aware of (his when 
attempting to insert a 5V. -inch disk in 
the floppy drive. The cover of the drive 
looked fine; it was the position that was 
wrong. The unit was below the front 
cover frame so that sliding in a floppy 
disk looked impossible. I used my thumb 
in the depression on the drive cover to 
raise the drive enough to get a disk in 
and check out the drive. It reads and 
writes perfectly. 


Satisfied the computer was operating 
normally, I started looking internally for 
reasons for the 5 '/.-inch drive misalign¬ 
ment. 

A short time later I noticed a curious 
bow in the entire frame of the computer. 
From the bottom it was obvious the 
mounts of the 5'/.-inch drive had been 
bent down as a result of the fall. Gentle 
pressure was enough to get the drive 
back in its proper place. 

The circuit board on the left of the 
monitor was loose. Two of the plastic 
mounts had their heads snapped loose 
from the board. They were the source of 
the mysterious rattling first heard from 
the computer. Two of the three add-in 
boards in the rear had sprung loose 
from their plastic end guides. The guides 
themselves were knocked loose from the 
mounting holes. Simple reinsertion of the 
boards was all that was required. 

After several hours of realigning, 
twisting, pulling and cleaning, we now 
have a fairly respectable unit. This entire 
experience will certainly go down in my 
book as one of the most remarkable 
demonstrations of a well-engineered 
product. 

Did some of Compaq’s engineers 
come from Timex? “Takes a licking and 
keeps on ticking” is certainly an apt 
phrase for this portable. In this age of 
ever-increasing examples of “built-in 
obsolescence,” it is refreshing to find 
a product such as yours. 

Jeff Poplin 
North Carolina 


Dear Compaq: 

This is an unsolicited testimonial to 
your product, which has proven able to 
withstand stress, wear and tear and 
general mayhem, and still function. 

I own a COMPAQ Portable with 128-K 
RAM and 640-K REM on two floppy 
disks. I purchased this machine in 1986 
in Berkeley, California, and brought it to 
China with me in fall, 1988. 

When, under great stress, I left 
Beijing for Hong Kong with two days no¬ 
tice, I packed what I could fit into a suit¬ 
case and took my COMPAQ as carry-on 
luggage. During a hasty trip to the airport 
bus, the computer dropped off a luggage 
dolly and fell about four feet onto asphalt 
with a loud crash. Then, during check-in 
procedures at Beijing Airport, the key¬ 
board came unclasped from the body of 
the computer and fell about a foot to the 
ground. This reoccurred on the airplane 
and when I landed in Hong Kong. 

I checked the computer for two 
weeks at the baggage section of the Hong 
Kong airport, and when I picked it up I 
found the keyboard had dropped again 
and the airport baggage handlers had 
taped it closed. 

I took the computer back to Beijing, 
where I am working, and with great ap¬ 
prehension, re-connected it and turned it 
on. To my shock and delight, it works! 

I was already pleased with the per¬ 
formance of this machine. Now I'm even 
more delighted. It's as sturdy and tough 
as I was told it would be. 

Joan L. Aragone 
China 
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Company mail system revamped for greater efficiency 



Mail Services employees pictured are, from foreground, Jimmy Whitehead, Melissa Kelly , Cynthia Heitiey and dreg Warren. 


D now, most Compaq employees 
know the importance of flexibility in the 
face of rapid growth and change. The 
most recent change due to growth is an 
overhaul of the company’s mail service. 

Beginning Oct. 30, all employees will 
get a new mail code to go along with the 
new mail service program, “Quick Six.” 

The mail codes will be based on a 
six-digit “address.” The new number will 
replace the current four-digit code and 
will indicate the building, floor and work 
group. The three elements of the code 
will be represented by two numbers 
each. A code of 010203, for example, 
will indicate the person is in building 
one, on the second floor, in group three. 

All buildings will be assigned a num¬ 
ber and each regional and international 
office will be treated as a separate floor 
of a building. 

The current system allocates codes 
in numerical order, allowing for no 
distinction in location. 

When the new system is imple¬ 
mented, the Mail Services Department 
will be able to improve service dramati¬ 
cally. The goal, says George Kapacinskas, 
Supervisor of Mail Services and Vehicle 
Management, is to turn around all in- 
house mail within two mail deliveries or 
six to eight hours. 

“It really is the Ben Franklin way of 
doing things. It’s very manual,” he says 


of the current system. “We re straining 
our people right now.” 

The current system was adequate 
when the service first began, Kapacinskas 
says, with 20 mail codes. Now, he adds, 
there are 330. 

Because of space shortages on the 
main campus, Mail Services, now located 
in the CCA5 basement in Houston, will 


move off-site to a building e Vouetta 
Road in November. Mail Services will no 
longer deliver the mail, just process it. 
Material handlers and drivers of the Of¬ 
fice Services Department will deliver the 
mail its well as supplies. 

A data base will allow Mail Services 
to share information with the Facilities, 
Phone Services and Human Resources 


Information Services departments. 

A new internal directory will be de¬ 
livered when the codes change. 

One other change employees will 
have to endure, Kapacinskas says, is “you 
can no longer take your mail code with 
you when you move.” He says questions 
concerning the new system should be 
directed to Mail Services, 374-8320. 


Quality: setting the standard in customer satisfaction 


Continued from page / 
the standards have changed. It becomes 
difficult to compete unless you have a 
high-quality product.” 

According to Francois, dedication to 
quality and customer satisfaction began 
when Compaq was founded. “Each deci¬ 
sion — whether it involved computer 
design, employee relations, facilities, ex¬ 
pansion or whatever — hits involved an 
attention to detail that underscores our 
dedication to quality,” he explains. “That 
commitment is integral to our success.” 

World Class company 

Product quality is necessary in order 
for customers to be satisfied, but it isn’t 
the only requirement. 

“You can’t just separate the quality 
of the product from the quality of the 
company,” explains Francois. “If you 
have a highly reliable product, but no re¬ 
liable system to deliver service for that 
product, for example, you won’t be per¬ 
ceived as having a high-quality product.” 

Surveys and market research con¬ 
sistently show that COMPAQ products are 
known throughout the world for high 
quality. 

“Such a reputation is not left to 
chance,” insists Francois. “It’s earned. 

A company’s image is made up of 
certain fundamental elements: the 
product, its performance, timeliness 
of delivery; and after-sales care and serv¬ 
ice. These elements influence how our 
customers perceive our company and 
our products.” 

Although Compaq has set quality 
standards in the PC industry, it’s not the 
only company with a quality product. 


Competing companies have made great 
strides in gaining customer satisfaction. 

“Our competitors know what we re 
doing and have a blueprint to follow for 
their success,” explains Francois. “We 
don’t have such a luxury. When you’re 
Number One, you have no one to aim at, 
no one to copy. Vie have to look to the 
future to figure out the right way to stay 
ahead.” 

For Compaq, staving ahead in the 
rapidly changing personal computer field 
means constantly refining its original 
goals — quality and customer satisfac¬ 
tion — and then going further to meet 
new market and technical conditions. 

Delighting the customer 

“A lot of manufacturing companies 
are emphasizing customer satisfaction 
right now,” acknowledges Rick Smith, 
Corporate Quality Assurance. “That’s why 
it’s important for Compaq to do more 
than simply satisfy the customer. We’ve 
got to make sure the customer has a 
phenomenal experience.” 

If satisfying an increasingly sophisti¬ 
cated customer is difficult, going beyond 
customer satisfaction is almost impos¬ 
sible. Exceeding customer expectations 
presents a challenge, since the cus¬ 
tomer’s perception depends on so many 
different variables. 

“As the technology of our products 
becomes more complex, the demands 
placed on companies such as Compaq 
heighten,” adds Francois. “Through 
technology advancements, you’re getting 
greater integration on a chip, which cuts 
down on the number of things that can 


go wrong. But the performance increases 
we’ve achieved add to the customer’s 
perception of complexity, and if dealers 
and users aren’t educated to correctly 
apply that new technology, it may not 
work as expected. That puts the burden 
on us to improve our service and educa¬ 
tion programs.” 

“We manage the customer’s experi¬ 
ence and expectations,” notes Doug Lo- 
wrey, Manager of Corporate Quality 
Programs. “But to do that, we need to 
know what that customer expects from 
our products and services.” 

Quality benchmarks 

There are objective measures of 
quality that enable product comparability. 
One quality measure many manufactur¬ 
ing companies use to keep tabs on their 
products is defects per million (I)PM). 
When working with large numbers, a 
DPM scale gives a realistic picture of 
how a company may be satisfying its 
customers. 

“It’s important to realize that even 
though a 99.8 percent level of defect-free 
product sounds great, it still means that 
you’re making 2,000 mistakes per mil¬ 
lion units,” says Francois. “It’s hard to 
explain to a customer with a defective 
computer that 998,000 customers have 
products that are working correctly. 

We’ve got to fix that person’s computer 
to his satisfaction.” 

More worrisome than a dissatisfied 
customer who complains is one who 
doesn’t. Research shows that customers 
who are unhappy with a product or serv¬ 
ice can be a company’s worst nightmare. 


A study performed by the Technical 
Assistance Research Programs Institute at 
the request of the U.S. Office of Consumer 
Affairs, showed that for every complaint 
made about a product, 26 unhappy cus¬ 
tomers did not complain. Although 95 
percent of all complainers said they 
would buy a product again if their com¬ 
plaints were handled quickly, nothing can 
be done to remedy the negative opinion 
held by all those unhappy customers who 
didn’t complain. 

“We’ve set a standard for quality for 
the rest of the industry to aim at,” says 
Francois. “There’s no question we’ve got 
the best team in the business. It’s really 
up to each of us whether we keep on 
setting the standard.” 

Next month , Compaq Mai Quality 
Commitment at work. 


BUSINESS 

DPM 

IRS Tax Advice 

66,810 

Restaurant bills 

10,000 

Payroll Processing 

9,000 

Airline Baggage Handling 

5,000 

Intel Chips (Electrical) 

300 

Best Japanese suppliers 

.002 


Nearly all companies can compare the 
quality of their products or services in 
terms of ' defects per million. ” Note 
how an “insignificant ” 6 percent 
defect rate in IRS taxpayer advice 
translates into more than 66,000 in¬ 
correct or defective pieces of advice 
per million taxpayers. 

Source: Motorola 
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Harnessing technology—How Compaq creates the 
optimum system 

by Gary Stimac, Senior Vice President 


Tlic personal computer industry 
represents a remarkable merging of 
technology and human productivity 
needs. It is a unique case of innovative 
new technology creating rapid and wide¬ 
spread changes in how people work. 

And, as any maker of PCs would tell 
you, the demand for new technology 
seems almost insatiable. As quickly as we 
extend the limits of PC performance, the 
clamor for even greater performance 
begins. Our industry is constantly chal¬ 
lenged: how to maintain the remarkable 
balance we’ve achieved between embrac¬ 
ing technology and serving the needs of 
our customers. 


“As quickly as we 
extend the limits of 
PC performance, the 
clamor for even 
greater petfortnance 
begins. ” 


We can all cite the results of trying to 
lead the market to technology. It is rarely 
the right answer. At Compaq, our answer 
is to go first to the market — Authorized 
Dealers, major accounts, end-users, 
hardware and software developers — to 
understand their needs. These needs, not 
our need to force-fit technology to the 
market, determine our direction. 

This market-oriented principle has 
guided Compaq since the company’s in¬ 
ception. The earliest COMPAQ personal 
computers were designed with specific 
user needs in mind — compatibility, 
transportability and reliability. Those 
early PCs, like COMPAQ products today, 
were announced only when they demon¬ 
strated that they could satisfy the 
demands of the marketplace. 

Our overriding goal is to provide the 
best in quality and value. We know that 
introducing a product that doesn’t satisfy 
the needs of our market won’t meet that 
goal. And we believe it’s more important 
to ship the right product than it is to be 
first to announce new technology. 

Satisfying the users 

At Compaq, the definition of “the 
right product” is one that satisfies its us¬ 
ers. Intensive market research allows us 
to learn what that product should be, to 
fine-tune it and to bring it to market. 

Assessing the needs of dealers, indi¬ 
vidual users and major accounts has also 
taught us that there are really multiple PC 
markets. One user group, power users, 
for example, consistently demands the 
upper limits of speed, performance and 
expandability. As the number and types of 
applications for personal computers have 
multiplied, this demanding group has 
challenged dealers and manufacturers to 
draw every ounce of performance from 
PC technology, 'lb meet that challenge, 
high-performance COMPAQ personal 
computers are designed to make maxi¬ 
mum use of the latest technology. We do 
this in a way that still makes the best use 


of the system’s other components while 
maintaining compatibility with the thou¬ 
sands of third-party hardware and soft¬ 
ware peripherals available. 

These system components — such 
as the processor, memory, coprocessor, 
video and disk storage subsystems — 
must be carefully balanced to obtain op¬ 
timum performance from new technol¬ 
ogy. This balance enables COMPAQ 
systems to perform at a consistently high 
level across a wide range of applications. 

Our development philosophy focuses 
on the creation of a set of “platforms” 
that can be configured in different ways 
for different classes of applications. In 
this way, the same high-performance PC 
can be a platform that may be configured 
as a Computer-Assisted Design (CAD) 
system or as a departmental file server 



and still function at the same level. To en¬ 
sure that this standard platform performs 
consistently across a wide variety of ap¬ 
plications, we make sure that all the sub¬ 
systems are balanced, or “optimized,” 
because different applications place de¬ 
mands on different system components. 

For example, graphics applications 
most heavily use the processor, numeric 
coprocessor and video components of a 
system, while a file server in a local area 
network environment places demands on 
the disk drive and the processor. A bal¬ 
anced design eliminates the possibility of 
a subsystem hindering maximum per¬ 
formance, in either case. A weak link 
could be the bottleneck that makes the 
system inappropriate for a particular 
application. 

bach component is important, but 
none outweighs the others. For example, 
if you put a slow disk drive in a 33 Mhz 
386-based computer, the drive would be 
a bottleneck to the effective operation of 
that otherwise speedy system. 

Whenever we investigate the feasibil¬ 
ity of creating a new product using the 
latest technology, we examine each po¬ 
tential subsystem and ask ourselves ‘How 
can we get the highest performance out 
of it?’ We have to take a fresh look at the 
whole system — how each subsystem 
can interact most effectively with all the 
others. Then we test and retest to learn 
how to minimize each subsystem’s drain 
on total system performance. 

The priority we place on user needs 


applies to existing products as well. As 
new information and technology become 
available, we constantly re-examine exist¬ 
ing products to help us in designing new 
options and enhancements. 

Designing for the application 

An example of how this philosophy 
works can be found in the design of the 
Compaq Advanced Graphics Board. Our 
goal for this design was to maximize ef¬ 
fectiveness in the board’s primary appli¬ 
cations. We knew that a large percentage 
of COMPAQ products are used with Auto¬ 
CAD in Computer-Assisted Design, so 
we looked to see if we could make our 
product the best PC for the AutoCAD ap¬ 
plication, among others. As we worked 
with AutoCAD users, we discovered that 
they spend a large portion of their time 
editing drawings. By designing our sys¬ 
tem so the editing function of AutoCAD 
was closer to the graphic subsystem, we 
improved the line-drawing process, mak¬ 
ing it three to five times faster and speed¬ 
ing the editing process for the user. 



Best of both worlds 

We have found that protecting their 
large investments in equipment, software 
and training is just as important to the 
user community as performance and 
flexibility. 

Maintaining compatibility with exist¬ 
ing computer technology seems an 
obvious goal today. But compatibility is 
actually one of the greatest innovations 
of the PC industry, one virtually unknown 
in the minicomputer and mainframe 
worlds. 

We have managed to keep our prod¬ 
ucts compatible by understanding the 
applications in which they are used. 
Through in-depth research, we become 
aware of what system areas can be 
changed without affecting (he applica¬ 
tions — and which areas of the system 
must be kept the same. If we see the 
need to change an area that will affect 
compatibility we make subtle architec¬ 
tural adjustments to compensate, so it 
will look the same to the software. 

Design of all our systems hinges on 
compatibility. 

Of course, the value we place on 
compatibility is nothing new — it has 
guided our design philosophy from the 


very beginning. Since the days of the first 
compatibility testing, we have worked 
closely with virtually all major software 
and hardware developers to ensure that 
our products remain compatible as tech¬ 
nology' evolves. This close cooperation 
between Compaq and developers is one 
of the primary forces guiding the direc¬ 
tion of our products. 

Creating a personal computer that 
suits the needs of the market involves a 
series of design decisions. The key to 
building a machine that provides the 
right answer for a given segment of the 
market lies in getting the most out of 
each component of the system at a price 
the market will be willing to pay. 

Looking ahead 

Exciting new technology continues to 
appear. The 486 microprocessor chip is 
appearing in PC products this year. Many 
industry observers believe that a fully op¬ 
timized system geared to a 486 chip will 
outperform any personal computer sys¬ 
tem — and many minicomputers — on 
the market. Even these powerful ma¬ 
chines will pale in comparison to PCs 
powered by the more powerful proces¬ 
sors that are expected to be unveiled 
sometime in the mid-1990s. 

Optimizing our products to meet the 



requirements of demanding new applica¬ 
tions, while protecting users’ investments 
in existing standards, continues to be a 
Compaq priority. We must constantly an¬ 
ticipate the evolution of computer appli¬ 
cations and design systems to support 
them. Our industry’s rapid evolution im¬ 
pels us to design systems for applications 
that may be years down the road. Yet, we 
believe that industry standard and ex¬ 
tended industry standard architecture 
provide a reliable, cost-effective route to 
the optimum performance of these 
advanced applications. 

Emerging technology will create 
profound changes in our industry — 
changes even more profound than any 
we have yet experienced. Making the 
most of these innovations and providing 
the greatest value to users will require an 
even higher level of dedication to balanc¬ 
ing technology and usefulness. It prom¬ 
ises to be an exciting time for us all. 

(Reprintedfrom Compaq Compass 
Dealer Newsletter) 
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Regional offices encountering space shortages; many moving 


11 sometimes seems Compaq is hav¬ 
ing a hard time keeping up with its phe¬ 
nomenal growth. Buildings are constantly 
being built on the Houston main campus, 
and many international subsidiaries have 
moved to larger facilities or are expand¬ 
ing existing ones. The same holds true 
for the U.S. regional sales offices. 

Most regional and area offices have 
experienced space shortages. Those 
which haven’t may in the near future. It 
might cause headaches for the regions, 
but the constant growth and change at¬ 
test to the company’s soaring success. 

Western Operations 

The Pleasanton, Cal., regional office 
is planning a move next year. There are 
around 50 employees working out of the 
office, which is currently housed in 
16,500 square feet. Renee Ralston, Re¬ 
gional Administration Manager, says 
Compaq is looking for a new facility of 
around 50,000 square feet. 

“We hope to be moved by the sec¬ 
ond quarter of 1990,” she says. “We’re 
not uncomfortable yet, but by the time 
we move we will be. We'll be doubled up 
in some offices.” 

Eastern Operations 

The McLean, Va., regional office recent¬ 
ly took over 8,000 additional square feet of 
space in its present building, bringing the 
total to 18,500. Dianna Palien, Regional 
Administration Manager, predicts the of¬ 
fice will outgrow the facility by the end of 
the year. 

“We’re investigating options. We have 
40 employees and will probably have 45 
or more by the end of the year,” she 
says. 

The area office in Allentown, Pa., 
will move to Ft. Washington, Pa., this 
month, Palien says. The new facility is 
13,300 square feet, up from 1,300. 

There are 12 employees working out of 
the area office. 

“Right now we’ve got two people in 
every office,” Palien says. “We’re expect¬ 
ing to grow during the year at an amaz¬ 
ing rate.” 

Southwestern Region 

Cindy Payne, Regional Administra¬ 
tion Manager for the Southwestern Re¬ 
gion, says the Costa Mesa, Cal., office is 
looking for a new facility offering be¬ 
tween 35,000 and 50,000 square feet of 
space. The office is now housed in a 
13,000-square-fool facility. There are 34 
employees working out of the Costa Mesa 
office and Payne expects that number to 
double by 199.3. The current facility, she 
explains, is full. “We hope to move by 
early next year,” she says. 

The area office in Denver will move 
to a permanent facility by the year’s end. 
The eight employees there are currently 
working out of five executive suites. 

There are three new positions open in 
the area now, Payne says. The new facil¬ 
ity will be around 18,000 square feet. 

A new office has opened in Phoenix 
with four employees working out of five 
executive suites, Payne says. These em¬ 
ployees had been working out of their 
homes, she explains. 


South Central Region 

Regional sales office employees in 
Dallas, Texas, recently took over the en¬ 
tire floor of their building, going from 
10,000 square feet to 17,000. 

However, Regional Administration 
Manager Judy Cravens says the office is 
already at capacity. “We need more stor¬ 
age, administration and work space,” 
she says. “We are reviewing our future 
space needs and how we can meet 
them.” 

There are 45 employees bxsed in the 
Dallas office. Cravens says 10 employees 
have been hired in the last 12 months. 

Compaq has also taken three new 
executive suites in the St. Louis area, 
bringing the total to five, Cravens says. 

The big news in the region is the de¬ 
cision to open an area office in Houston. 

“We’re looking at sales facilities in 
Houston,” Cravens says. “It will be away 
from the corporate office since we need 
to be near our customers.” 

When the office opens before the 
end of the year, there will be six to eight 
Houston-area sales employees. 

Northeastern Region 

“We’re bursting at the seams here. 

We are doubled-up, tripled-up; we even 
have four desks in some offices,” says 


Regional Administration Manager Mary 
Ann Mallon of the Lake Success, N.Y., 
office. 

By December, Mallon says the 46 
employees will move to a new 37,000- 
square-fool facility — four times the 
size of their current 10,000-square-foot 
building. 

“Well be ready to move, that’s for 
sure. We’ll have plenty of room to grow,” 
she says. 

The area office in Boston moved in 
June to a permanent facility of 12,000 
square feet with 26 offices. The office 
had been housed in executive suites. 
Mallon says the offices are half full now 
with the 13 employees plus trainers who 
come from the New York office. 

Central Operations 

During the first quarter of 1990, the 
regional office in Schaumburg, III., will 
move to a new 52,000-square-foot facil¬ 
ity. The 58 employees are currently 
working out of 21,000 square feet. “That 
should hold us for a couple of years,” 
says Jill Marked Tallon, Regional 
Administration Manager. 

The area office in Minneapolis, 

Minn., will move early next year from 
seven executive suites to permanent facil¬ 
ities of 12,000 square feet. The Detroit, 


Mich., area office, currently housed in 
10,000 square feet, is at capacity with its 
21 employees, Tallon says. 

“We plan to expand in the spring,” 
she says. “We’re still studying our 
needs.” 

Southeast Region 

The regional office in Atlanta moved 
to a 22,000-square-foot facility in 1988, 
and Regional Administration Manager 
Jan Bixby says she’s hoping the space 
will be big enough for another six 
months. 

“We’re filling up quicker than we 
thought,” she says. “We have 27 em¬ 
ployees, but we will hire three new 
employees soon.” 

The area office in Orlando will move 
during the first quarter of 1990 from 10 
executive suites to a facility of around 
17,000 square feet. There are 12 area 
employees working out of that office. 

No stopping now 

With regional offices expanding their 
operations — many expanding their 
training and applications departments — 
rapid growth continues affecting the en¬ 
tire company. No one is really complain¬ 
ing, though. It adds one more kind of 
excitement to working at Compaq. 


CAE classes offered by new group 
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Continued from page 2 
taught. From Gateway Design Automa¬ 
tion. Verilog uses programming rather 
than schematic capture. Its HDL 
(hardware-design language) is similar 
to C and Pascal. 

In addition to these and other class 
room courses with instructors, CAR 
Training provides computer-based train¬ 
ing and video courses in UNIX and 


C-language programming. These 
options permit self-paced learning and 
supplement classroom offerings. 

Special keyboard templates for CAE 
users are being developed. The group 
is also evaluating third-party, quick- 
reference tools and developing quick- 
reference resources when no suitable 
outside tool is available. 

Sixteen courses are available, and 


are aimed at those involved in the 
design/manufacturing process. Techni¬ 
cians, electrical engineers, mechanical 
engineers and manufacturing test engi¬ 
neers would be candidates for the classes. 
Courses last one/half day to three 
days. A catalog on each course is availa¬ 
ble on request. 

For information, call Debra Maymi, 
CAE Training Manager, at 713-374-8142. 



Entre support award 


The Technical Support and Sendee Order Administration groups of the Customer Support Department were recently honored 
by Authorized Dealer Entre Computer Centers. The two groups were presented with the award for outstanding service , effort 
and professionalism during a meeting hosted by Joe Rich , Director of Customer Support. The group members deal exclusively 
with problem calls from dealers. 
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Compaq collects some of the finest art in Texas 


Where would you expect to find 
one of the finest art collections in the 
state of Texas? Perhaps in an exclusive 
mansion...or a downtown gallery? Guess 
again, because the answer hangs in the 
halls of Compaq Computer Corporation. 

“Compaq has one of the best corpo¬ 
rate art collections in the state,” says 
Karen Ponder, Corporate Art Consultant 
to the company. “Very few collections en¬ 
compass the quality, diversity and quan¬ 
tity of one-of-a-kind pieces that the 
Compaq collection does. Compaq is very 
dedicated to the quality of the work en¬ 
vironment and I feel the art collection 
makes a big contribution in this area.” 

Expanding the collection 

Ponder has been working with 
Compaq since 1982 when all that hung 
on the walls were a few posters and 
prints. Today, nearly 600 pieces make 
up the corporate collection including 
oil paintings, watercolors, handmade 
paper images, textiles, limited edition 
lithographs, glass sculpture and most 
recently, photographs. 

The collection began with a Texas- 
based artist theme in keeping with the 
company’s location. Texas art quickly 
gave way to more eclectic works as 
Compaq began to expand. “We want to 
choose art appropriate to Compaq, and 
we feel that the collection should reflect 
the company’s expansion and diversifi¬ 
cation,” says Ponder. Originally, art was 
bought solely from local artists, but soon 
the search expanded throughout the 
Southwest, as there wasn't enough art 
available in Houston to fill all the empty 
walls. Today, Ponder searches across the 
U.S. to find art for Compaq. 


Brookhollow employees move, switch work process 


I he employee move from Houston’s 
Brookhollow to Sommermeyer has been 
made, leaving about 30 employees at the 
Brookhollow building. 

The move, which relocated over 200 
Compaq employees to Sommermeyer 
during the past two months, combined 
the Service and Options operations. The 
refurbishing area, warehouse and Return 
Materials Authorization operations will 
remain at Brookhollow until more space 
is available. 

“We had intended to move these em¬ 
ployees to Sommermeyer along with ev¬ 
eryone else, but there just wasn’t enough 
room,” says Bob Moore, facilities. 
“Originally we planned to terminate 
our lease at Brookhollow. Now it looks 
like we will hold onto portions ol 
Brookhollow, at least for a while.” 

As they adjust to a new location, 
Service employees will also be 
implementing a new work process. 

These employees had been using a 
transporter-type procedure, involving 
multiple individual workstations where 
one employee performed a single func¬ 
tion. These workstations were clustered 
around a conveyor system that moved 
computer parts from area to area. 

“Everything was independent of the 


total process,” says Industrial Engineer 
Gary Walker. “There was no cohesive 
nature. It was a random way of doing 
business.” 

The cell process now being used 


allows for more interaction among 
employees, thereby opening lines of 
communication. The process calls for a 
certain number of functional steps to be 
followed while a product is being tested. 


"All employees work in a common 
area. There’s information exchange, and 
some common tasks can be done by one 
person or a group of people,” Walker 
explains. 


Over 200 Compaq employees recently moved from the Brookhollow facility to Sommermeyer, combining the Service and Options operations. 


Karen Ponder. Corporate Art Consultant, tells us about the background of this abstract, which decorates the Corporate Boardroom. 


Supporting Houston art 

The company, however, still supports 
the Houston art scene in a big way, pur¬ 
chasing art from almost every local gal¬ 
lery. Many pieces are acquired directly 
from the artists. Most galleries won’t 
show an artist’s work until they have 
monitored it for up to seven years. Pon¬ 
der, on the other hand, will often spot an 


artist with potential and buy a few of his 
pieces. “One of the most exciting things 
for me,” she says, “is purchasing art 
from a relatively unknown artist and, a 
few years later, seeing his or her work 
being shown in galleries. This is mutually 
beneficial, as we are helping new artists 
early in their careers, and at the same 
time we are able to buy relatively inex¬ 
pensive art.” 


Ponder, along with a group of em¬ 
ployees, selects the art work and decides 
where it will go. They are currently buy¬ 
ing and preparing art for buildings CCA7 
and CCA8. About 150 new works of art 
will fill the walls of these two buildings. 
The first step in this process began 
months ago when each piece was care¬ 
fully selected. The next step involved 

Continued on page 7 
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Employees can help Message Center function at peak 

ctw 


“I 

ldon '/ understand my com¬ 
puter. I need to speak to Rod. ” 7 want 
my Mommy. My brother is hitting me .” 

Although Compaq Message Center 
employees hear many funny and strange 
requests, they usually handle serious 
business. The Houston Message Center, 
like most Compaq departments, is grow¬ 
ing fast, making it hard for Message Cen¬ 
ter employees to keep up with the daily 
influx of external and internal calls. 

Fast pace 

The Message Center at company 
headquarters has grown from four em¬ 
ployees in 1984 to 21, including two 
employees at Century National Bank 
building and Willowchase. One full-time 
employee is assigned to keep the internal 
phone directory updated. 

“There are 8,700 phone extensions 
on the main campus alone. Worldwide, 
we exceed the 10,000 mark,” Ron 
Matthews, Voice Communications 
Manager, says. “We have the busiest 
telephone system in Houston." 

According to Janice Dyson, Message 
Center Supervisor, the five PBX operators 
who answer all external calls to the main 
listed phone number answer around 
2,600 calls per day. The 16 Message Cen¬ 
ter agents, who take all messages, give 
out direct numbers and other company 
information besides handling all internal 
calls, answer around 6,300 calls per day. 

Mew procedure 

Matthews says the Message Center 
employees’ priority should be to effi¬ 
ciently answer all external calls. 

“Although we would like to answer 
all calls — internal and external — 
there is an increasing requirement to 
handle external calls more efficiently. 

Calls coming in from our customers and 
other Compaq personnel need to be our 
first priority,” he says. 

Employees can help Message Center 
agents by using the Leave Word Calling 
(I.WC) function on their phones. Employ¬ 
ees should push this button or dial *6 
when, usually after three rings, a beeping 
tone sounds. This leaves the caller’s name, 
phone number and time called. It is un¬ 
necessary to wait for the call to roll over to 
an agent if there is no specific message. 

Matthews says a new procedure will 
be introduced late this year to discon¬ 
tinue internal calls automatically rolling 


into the Message Center. If the LWC 
function is not used when someone 
places an internal call, the call will not 
roll over to the Message Center. The 
caller must hang up and dial the Message 
Center directly to leave a message. 

Other measures 

Many calls answered by message 
center agents are from employees calling 
to check their messages even though 
message printers are located on each 
building floor. Matthews says new tech¬ 
nology improvements, pricing and user 
requirements have led to a change in the 
standard office telephone to digital dis¬ 
play sets. These phones allow easy access 
to a variety of features, including mes¬ 
sage retrieval. The standard trimline or 
desktop set is still used in all open or 
unrestricted areas. 

“The plan is to change over to the 
digital set as resources and dollars 
are allocated over a two-year period,” 
Matthews says. “It will take awhile 
with new buildings still going up and 
all the company moves that occur, 
but eventually most offices should 
have digital sets.” 

Also being reviewed is voicemail, 
voice response units and other emerging 
technology. “We are looking at what ap¬ 
plications lend themselves to voice serv¬ 
ices and what problems can be solved 
efficiently,” Matthews says. 

Knowing the system 

To provide an effective Message Cen¬ 
ter, Dyson says it is important for all 
Compaq employees to understand the 
system. 

When going out of town or taking 
time off. employees should call a mes¬ 
sage center agent and inform them of the 
dates they’ll be gone and who, if anyone, 
can receive forwarded calls. Remember, 
she says, after eight days, all undelivered 
messages are purged from message 
printers. Although it is possible to re¬ 
trieve them, she says it is very difficult 
and time-consuming. Any employee who 
will be absent for more titan eight days, 
including weekends, should ask some¬ 
one else to puli messages. 

For complete phone system informa¬ 
tion, look in the internal directory in the 
Communications System Information 
section. For answers to questions, call 
Dyson at 374-1340. 


PBX Operator Lupe Talley 


Magazine ranks Compaq 
at top in investor relations 


Institutional Investor magazine 
has selected Compaq for having one of 
the best investor relations programs in 
the U.S. The magazine’s editors surveyed 
more than 150 financial professionals 
before naming Compaq and 47 other 
companies its “the best” in maintaining 
a strong, comprehensive investor rela¬ 
tions effort. 


On Page 69 of the August issue, 
Institutional Investor editors placed 
Compaq at the top of the Information 
Technology/Microcomputers category 
and wrote of the company, “Good access 
to management, helpful quarterly analyst 
meetings. Does best job in industry in 
terms of quantity and frequency of 
information dissentination.” 


Message Center Agent Marlann Artino 


Collection brings enjoyment 


Continuedfrom page 6 
matting and framing many of these 
pieces, and delivering them intact 
and undamaged to Compaq. The final 
phase is the placement of the art in 
the buildings. 

“We try to rotate the art through all 
the buildings on a regular basis," says 
Karen Walker, Director of Corporate 
Facilities, who is responsible for place¬ 
ment of the collection, “but it seems as 
though, with all of our expansion, peo¬ 
ple rotate more often than the art does. 
With all the scheduled office moves, 
many employees will get a chance to 
be exposed to new pieces of art, which 
is one of our goals. ” 

Sharing the culture 

Another goal is sharing Compaq cul¬ 
ture with employees overseas. As Com¬ 
paq hits expanded internationally, it has 


brought its support of the art community 
along. Compaq recently purchased some 
works of Texas photography to give to 
the Compaq Scotland manufacturing fa¬ 
cility its a gift. Included in these works 
are the Callandish Stone series—two 
black-and-white photographs juxtaposing 
the huge Callandish stones rising from 
the moors of Scotland, beside the paral¬ 
lel silhouette of Houston’s downtown 
skyline. The photographs serve as a 
reminder of the link Compaq pro¬ 
vides between the two countries, 
says Walker. 

“It’s interesting and admirable to me 
that Compaq, manufacturer of high-tech 
computers, is owner of such a varied art 
collection,” says Walker. But this is just 
another dimension of the philosophy that 
has guided Compaq from the very be¬ 
ginning-providing its employees with 
the best possible work environment. 
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NATURE’S BEST 



The Marshall Tract , the 750 acres 
recently purchased by Compaq 
across SJt. 249from the main 
campus , is rich with natural 
beauty. A picnic area , many traits , 
a boat dock and bridges are among 
the amenities. Environmental 
studies of plant and animal life are 
being conducted. The Facilities 
Department expects about 12,000 
employees to be housed on the 
property when developed. 
Recreation facilities and lake use 
for employee fishing and canoeing 
is being studied along with office 
buildings and a dining facility. The 
property has been named Compaq 
Central Campus. 


Noted with regret 

Serafm Bazan, 23, Electronic 
Technician on the second shift in 
Houston, died Sept. 11. He worked 
at Compaq for nine months. He is 
survived by his mother and father 
and five brothers and sisters. 


compAa. 


This newsletter is published by Compaq Computer Corporation with the sole intent of communicating with employees. Subject matter printed in this newsletter is confidential and should not be reproduced or 
iated with Compaq Computer Corporation. Reproduction of this document in part or in whole without prior consent of Compaq Computer Corporation is prohibited. 
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